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TESTAMENT 
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Most students of the Old Testament are familiar with the problem 
of Simeon and Levi, sons of Jacob. In Gen., chap. 34, the brothers 
avenge the violation of their sister Dinah by Shechem the son of 
Hamor, and Jacob freely expresses his abhorrence and fear. In 
Gen. 49 : 5-7 their father curses them for their ferocity, and they are 
doomed to be scattered and divided. Subsequently the Simeonites 
actually appear in the midst of Judah (Josh. 19:1, 9), while the 
Levites are priests dispersed throughout the land. Simeon, however, 
is not mentioned among the tribes blessed by Moses (Deut, chap. 33), 
and he finds no place among the south Palestinian peoples in I Sam. 
(e. g., chaps. 27, 30), or in the history of the monarchy in Samuel and 
Kings. Recognizing that some ethnological interpretation of Gen., 
chap. 34, is necessary, most scholars (following Wellhausen) have 
cleverly adjusted it to the Israelite invasion, which, as internal criti- 
cism and Palestinian excavation combine to prove, was not the sweep- 
ing conquest related in the Book of Joshua. It is very generally held, 
therefore, that Simeon and Levi were two tribes or groups which 
attacked Shechem on behalf of a "sister" group, Dinah; retaliation 
followed, and the two were broken up. By common consent the 
episode is associated with the entrance of the Israelite tribes, either 
as part of the separate movements represented in Judg., chap. 1, or 
perhaps as part of an earlier settlement by the "sons" of Leah, 
Reuben, Simeon, Levi, and Judah. 

The intricate biblical data undoubtedly compel us so to go behind 
the canonical history, and every critical or semi-critical treatment 
of early Israelite development, and every theory which professes to 
support a traditional position, invariably handles some biblical details 
with great freedom and no less freely rejects others. This is especially 
true of the reconstructions of Israelite history which reject a quantity 
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of " unhistorical " material which sooner or later will have to find a 
place in our conceptions of Israel. How Simeon reappeared in the 
south and how the refugees of Levi became priests can hardly be 
conjectured. How Shechem and the Hamorites continued to flourish 
in the time of Abimelech (Judg., chap. 9) after the catastrophes in 
Gen. 34:25-29 can scarcely be explained. Why the late Book of 
Chronicles should often mention Simeon, and that twice among the 
northern tribes (II Chron. 15:9; 34:6), and why a tribe, whose inde- 
pendent career apparently ceased at the beginning of Israelite national 
history, should be resurrected in post-exilic and even later litera- 
ture are questions which have eluded reasonable explanation. 1 A re- 
consideration of the evidence will perhaps furnish a sounder, though 
not necessarily complete estimate of the problem, and a clearer idea 
of the possibilities and limitations of Old Testament research. 

The story in Gen., chap. 34, follows upon the entrance of Jacob 
or Israel into Palestine. This at once brings the problem of the rela- 
tion between (a) the entrance of Israel and his sons, and (b) that of 
the children of Israel under Joshua. To deny that there was some 
immigration at the traditional date of Jacob would be as rash as to 
reconstruct it from the present narratives without considering their 
present date and their relation to other traditions. 2 Gen., chap. 34, 
is followed by the journey of Israel and his sons to Bethel, and 
Shechem is the scene of Jacob's religious reform and of Joshua's 
great religious assembly before the dismissal of the tribes (Gen. 35 : 1- 
5; Josh., chap. 24). After Joshua's death the brothers Judah and 
Simeon are the first to conquer their "lot," and the house of Joseph 
proceeds, also southward, to Bethel (Judg., chap, i). 3 To these 
familiar parallels we add Gen., chap. 38, where Judah "at that time" 

1 Is Simeon included among the ten tribes, I Kings 11:31, 35? Cf. II Sam. 19:43. 

* Few critics would find pre-Mosaic history in Genesis, though still fewer would 
deny that the material might go back to pre-Israelite ages. A novel modern tendency 
(on which cf. H. P. Smith, Am. Jour. Theol., 1908, pp. 444-54) is found among writers 
(viz. Winckler, A. Jeremias, Baentsch, Sellin, Burney) who adhere to the Wellhausen 
literary theory, and do not treat the Pentateuch as history, but arbitrarily utilize cer- 
tain details for a reconstruction of Mosaic and earlier religious conditions. Their 
results can hardly be accepted either by consistent conservatism or by strict historical 
criticism; in fact, they appear to be contrary to actual evidence for early Palestinian 
religion (see the writer's Religion of Ancient Palestine). 

3 Cf. the "oak of weeping" near Bethel, where Deborah was buried (Gen. 35:8), 
and the story of the "weeping" of Israel (Judg. 2:1-5). 
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went down from his brethren and settled among the Canaanites. 
Something was evidently known also of Simeon's Canaanite alliance 
(46:10, P), and the Book of Jubilees actually names a woman of 
Zephath (34:20; 44:13, ed. R. H. Charles). We can scarcely sever 
this from the destruction of Zephath (renamed Hormah, Judg. 1 :i7), 
since any comparison of Genesis with Jubilees (probably 2d century, 
B. a), and later evidence shows that the canonical book has only 
preserved a portion of the patriarchal traditions. Moreover, literary 
criticism assigns the above biblical evidence to Deuteronomic, post- 
Deuteronomic (viz. Judg., chap. 1), and priestly post-exilic compilers, 
who, like the author of Jubilees, obviously use older sources (e. g., JE 
in Genesis). This alone proves the late popularity and vitality of 
certain traditions, and from their present form and contents historical 
criticism must start. Literary compositeness does not necessarily 
imply different historical frameworks, though subsidiary details 
may conflict; a literary unit, too, does not exclude the presence of 
distinct historical situations. A late passage may contain old material 
relatively pure, or in merely a later dress; it could even preserve a 
tradition more trustworthy than that in an earlier source. 4 Con- 
sequently we may notice Simeon's forcible occupation of Gedor 
(LXX preferably Gerar), his raid upon Mt. Seir, and the overthrow 
of Amalek (I Chron. 4:24-43) — these are details which could not 
have been invented, whatever their real significance may be. 

Simeon having reached its seat in the south of Palestine (Josh. 
19:1-9; I Chron. 4:28-32), the names point to the district of Beer- 
sheba, Gerar, and Kadesh (cf. Gen. 20:1). This district, as many 
scholars agree, is extremely important for the study of the Exodus 
and the Invasion. 5 It forms the starting-point of another series 
of traditions, since it was from Kadesh that the spies were sent to 
view the promised land, and the sequel is crucial for the criticism 
of the invasion, not of the sons of Israel, but of the Israelites. Two 

4 For an illustration of the latter, see L. W. King, Chronicles Concerning Early 
Babylonian Kings, I, 53. 

s To the references in my Critical Notes on O. T. History, p. 122, n. 1, add Pere 
Lagrange, Historical Criticism and the Old Testament, p. 175, and especially E. Meyer 
and B. Luther, Die Israeliten und ihre Nachbarstamme (passim). The present paper 
is much indebted to the elaborate and very suggestive studies of the latter, but takes 
another view of the bearing of their detailed investigations upon the history. 
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significant events are recorded: (a) the Amalekites and Canaanites 
overthrow Israel and pursue them (southward) to Hormah (Num. 
14:41-45), and (b) Israel defeated the Canaanites of the district and 
took their cities, including Arad (21:1-3). The former, connected 
with Israel's disbelief and the divine command (14:25), leads to the 
journey to the Gulf of c Akabah, thence to the east of the Dead Sea, 
to Shittim, and finally to Joshua's invasion. The latter is isolated, 
yet Caleb's faith gained him the promise of an inheritance (14:24), 
and Joshua's defeat of Amalek was presumably in south Palestine 
and not in the Sinai tic Peninsula (Exod. 17:8 ff.; cf. I Sam. 15:7; 
27 : 8). On these and on other grounds there is a growing conviction 
that Num. 21 : 1-3 is a fragment of a tradition of an immediate settle- 
ment, which has been mutilated and subordinated to the record of 
the Exodus and Joshua's conquests. 6 Its original extent is of course 
conjectural, some scholars holding that Calebites and Kenites (cf. 
Judg. 1:16) took advantage of the destruction of the Canaanites, 
others including also Judah and Simeon. However, it is obvious that 
the present traditions are absolutely conflicting. Calebites and 
Kenites hardly reached the south of Judah by the circuitous route 
which the canonical history represents; nor can the move of Simeon 
and Judah southward be combined with any attack delivered from 
the south. Some reconstruction is inevitable, but we must allow 
that Num. 21:1-3 plainly describes an Israelite victory, almost at 
the gate of the promised land, and like the Israelite victory under 
Joshua (Exod. 17:9 ff.), would really suggest an immediate invasion 
by Israel itself. 

Furthermore, Jacob's entrance from Gilead is followed by some 
settlement at Shechem (Gen. 33:18 — 35:4), and the district becomes 
the pasturing-grounds of his sons (37:12, 14). Late stories of his 
conquests (Jub., chaps. 34 ff.) are scarcely based upon the punning 
allusion to his capture of Shechem in Gen. 48 : 22, since this in turn 
naturally demands some explanation. But the story of Judah in 
chap. 38 and Simeon's marriage also point to a settlement, and thus 

6 Wellhausen, G. F. Moore, H. P. Smith, Kent, Steuernagel (see Crit. Notes- 
p. 122, n. 2); also Baentsch on Num. 21:1-3; Guthe, Encyclopaedia Biblica, col. 
2223; Meyer, op. cit., pp. 72 ff.; Benzinger, Gesch. Isr., p. 21; C. F. Burney, Jour. 
o/Theolog. Studies, IX, 338 ft.; X, 134. 
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it is probable that there were traditions which ignored the descent 
into Egypt and the subsequent Exodus and Invasion. 7 In fact, those 
who hold that Israel was composed of indigenous and immigrating 
elements (cf. Judg. 3:6), that not all the Israelites had gone down into 
Egypt, or that not all the Israelites of the Exodus correspond to the 
Israelites, say, of the monarchy, must necessarily recognize that at a 
certain period the original traditions of the invaders and those of the 
earlier settlers would be distinct. But we have now to recognize 
more complicated processes, the adjustment of distinct groups of 
traditions differing in standpoint, aim, and in attitude to similar events; 
we have distinct "histories," or historical views, which have been 
deliberately subordinated by later writers or editors. 

The problem of Simeon and Levi does not concern history alone; 
why should Simeon and the ancestor of the sacred caste be solemnly 
cursed — one knows the significance of the oriental curse — and their 
assemblies denounced? The two brothers, who are united in a 
special sense in Gen. 49:5-7, were clearly the only guilty ones in 
chap. 34 (see vss. 25 f., 30), although the incident is now part of the 
history of all the sons (vss. 7, 13, 27-29). The sequel of even this 
secondary form is lost; the strange gods are put away at Shechem, 
and the family journey south protected from vengeance (35:1-5). 
The story in its present form does not reproduce the spirit of Jacob's 
curse; it seems to be directed against foreign marriages, and the tone 
is that of the post-exilic age exemplified in the zeal of Phinehas (Num., 
chap. 25; Wellhausen, Proleg., pp. 356 f.), the programme of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, and Jewish hostility to Samaria. 8 The narrative is thus 
made doubly intricate, by the secondary association of the incident 
with tribal history, and by the striking changes in the religious attitude. 
We notice at the outset that the latest writer does not supply a new 
record; older traditions could not be effaced, they were only reshaped. 
Next, since Simeon and Levi can now be treated as an independent 
pair, their relationship probably lies in the association of the Levites 

7 Cf. Luther and Meyer, op. cit., pp. 108 f., 156, 204 f., 227, 414 f., 433; also 
Crit. Notes, p. 144. This makes the parallels between Jacob's entrance and that of 
the Israelites more significant. 

8 Later writers extol the brothers' zeal, e. g., Judith 9:2; see Charles, Jubilees, 
p. 179; Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, p. 22. (Jubilees, by the way, omits 
Gen., chap. 49.) 
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with the south of Palestine where Simeon had his "lot." The names 
of the Levites are connected with Moses and his family, with sites 
in south Judah, and with names found elsewhere among southern 
groups (Simeon, Edom). 9 Similarly, the traditions of the Levites 
and of related families point back to the south. In later periods we 
can observe changes in the application of the term "Levite," the 
varying major and minor subdivisions, and the inclusion of non- 
Israelite Korahites and non-Aaronic Zadokites. In earlier periods, 
we find the Levite of Bethlehem (and later of Dan) who was 
the grandson of Moses, and the priesthood of Shiloh of equally 
high ancestry; the importance of the Kenites can be seen in the 
work of Jethro (Exod., chap. 18), while the allied Rechabites, 
whose head assisted Jehu in his reforms, evidently upheld a purer 
form of Yahweh worship (II Kings 10:15 &> J er -> cna P-35)- The 
Levites were the ecclesiastics, and the term has had a history, 
the earlier part of which is quite obscure; it was at one stage a 
general name for the priests (whether of southern origin or not), 
and the tradition that Levi proved his choice at Massah and Meri- 
bah (Kadesh, Deut. 33:8) unmistakably shows the importance of 
the south in "Levitical" history. 

Kadesh was probably the original scene of the consecration of 
the Levites when they manifested their adherence to Yahweh and 
slew their brethren (Exod. 32:26-29). The story gives the Levites' 
standpoint, and, like the denunciation of Levi's enemies in Deut. 
33:11, is in striking contrast to that other standpoint which curses 
him for cruelty and ferocity. The presence and significance of such 
changes must be carefully observed. The story becomes the sequel 
to the account of the Golden Calf which Aaron deliberately made. 
This episode cannot be severed from the calf-cult ascribed by a Deu- 
teronomic compiler to the first king of the schismatic north. 10 At 
one time the cult was not regarded as obnoxious, and if Aaron made 
the Golden Calf and worshiped Yahweh (cf. Exod. 32:5), Jerusalem 
had a brazen serpent founded by Moses. It is the Deuteronomic 
writer who records that the pious Hezekiah destroyed the latter 

9 See Crit. Notes, pp. 84 ff. 

i°Cf. Exod. 32:4 with I Kings 12:28, and the names of Nadab and Abijah 
(or Abihu; see LXX), sons of both Aaron and Jeroboam. 
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(II Kings 18:4), and according to Deut. 9:20 Aaron's sin almost 
cost him his life." Dan possessed a calf (I Kings 12:29) or 
an image (Judg. 18:30 f.) explicitly associated with Jeroboam 
and with Mosaite priests, and the priests of Shiloh (cf. above) 
drew down the condemnation of writers of the prophetic stamp 
(I Sam., chaps. 1-4), even as the prophets themselves denounced 
the northern priests. So too, although the present narratives obscure 
the offenses of Moses and Aaron at Kadesh (Num. 20:1-13, 24), 
we cannot ignore the tradition that they failed to "sanctify" 
(kaddesh) Yahweh. Literal history or not, we have good evidence 
for differing standpoints which should warn us that early Israelite 
religion cannot be estimated from an uncritical use of existing 
sources. 

When the Levites took up their stand "on the side of Yahweh" 
(Exod. 32:26), the original conflict was hardly between higher and 
lower forms of Yahweh-worship, but between Yahweh and rival 
deity. We may find a parallel in the conflict between Yahweh and 
Baal in the days of Elijah and Elisha. At Horeb, Elijah received the 
promise of the faithful who had not turned to Baal, and at Horeb 
(Exod. 33:6) the selection of Levi is now located. An era of the 
sword was anticipated, but the narratives do not follow the outline in 
I King 19:15 ff. The account of Jehu's reforms belongs to local 
history, and the prominent figure at Samaria (6 miles northwest of 
Shechem) is Jehonadab the Rechabite. It would be useless to specu- 
late whether this Kenite founded a new priesthood, or at what other 
places the reforming sword did its work (cf. Jerusalem, II Kings 
11:18), but the assumption that there were fierce religious reforms 
by those who, from a later point of view, could be regarded as Levites, 
suggests how it was possible to curse one whose traditions and gene- 
alogies associate him with south Palestine. It is natural to suppose 
that tradition knew more of Jehu's reforms than the present narratives 
admit. They appear as the sequel to the work of Elijah and Elisha, 
and the history is more concerned with the iniquity of Ahab and his 
family, and touches only lightly upon Jehonadab. On the other 
hand, the Book of Hosea vigorously condemns the bloodshed of 

" There is a distinct tendency in Exod., chap. 32, and Deut., chap. 9, to blame 
the people. 
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Jezreel (1:4), and denounces the priests of the Jehu Dynasty — another 
significant change in attitude. 12 

There are other changes. In II Chron. 29:34; 30:3 there is a 
certain animus against the Aaronites who had not "sanctified" 
themselves, as was proper. In Lev., chap. 10, Nadab and Abihu, 
Aaron's eldest sons, are burned for their transgression and Moses 
quotes the words of Yahweh: "I will show my sanctity in them that 
are nigh to me." Num., chaps. 16-18, represent conflicts at Kadesh 
between Aaronites and other Levites, and between the Levites as a 
whole and non-Levites; even the oldest fragments deal with disputed 
prerogatives. Again, Abiathar, the descendant of Eli at Shiloh, 
is superseded by Zadok, in prophecy (I Sam. 2 : 27-36) and history 
(I Kings 2:27, 35), and it is natural to compare Ezekiel's elevation 
of Zadok (46:6-16; cf. 40:46; 43:19; 48:11) and the compromise 
which allows Abiathar one-third of the priestly families (I Chron., 
chap. 24). I3 All these changes are due partly to religious development 
in the course of history, and partly to different standpoints which 
could be contemporaneous. They have influenced the earlier tradi- 
tions, which have been reshaped but not replaced, and though the 
evidence is more distinct for the later periods, the earlier vicissitudes 
of the ecclesiastics must be sought in the fragments and hints which 
have survived. Thus, in Cain and Jehonadab we have some light 
upon Kenites and Rechabites which cannot be separated from the 
blessing or the cursing of Levi, or from those internal jealousies which 
take us into the heart of Old Testament theology — and the growth 
of the Old Testament literature. 

The obscuring of the offenses of Moses and Aaron at Kadesh and 
the partial condonation of Simeon and Levi illustrate a characteristic 
trait in the development of certain Old Testament traditions. There 
was a body of inveterate and authoritative material which could not 
be replaced, but, in accordance with a typical custom in religious 

> 2 See on this the late Professor Harper's Amos and Hosea ("Internat. Crit. 
Comm."), Introd., pp. xlvi ff., and the present writer, Jew. Quart. Rev., 1908, April, 
p. 627. Here may be noticed the popular story of Cain and Abel which (amid other 
motives) shows how Yahweh preferred the sacrifice of Abel, and how the eponym 
of the Kenites was cursed for his murderous conduct, but preserved from vengeance 
(see E. W. Altvater, Biblical World, 1908, pp. 277 ff.). 

■3 The passages are from Deuteronomic and later sources. 
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history, it could be reinterpreted and reclothed, so that the old could 
be presented in a new form (cf. Crit. Notes, p. 62). Similarly P repre- 
sents the older religion, not of course in its earlier form, but leavened 
with the teaching of the prophets. 14 The latest redaction of Genesis, 
too, is markedly conservative, and freely retains stories contrary to 
the prophetical religion. One of the most necessary though compli- 
cated of tasks is the comparative study of the treatment of closely 
related traditions and all that they involve; it is as important as the 
study of conflicting standpoints in regard to Israelite history and 
religion. The variations and resemblances belong to the develop- 
ment both of history and of history writing, and when we have 
understood their true significance the problem of Simeon and 
Levi will be simplified; for these features are found through- 
out biblical history, and the problem of Simeon and Levi as stated 
in the title of this paper is no other than the problem of the Old 
Testament itself. 

A few general preliminary points may be noticed. In the first 
place, our historical sources are three: the Deuteronomic and the 
Priesdy compilations, and the separate work, Chronicles-Ezra- 
Nehemiah. The first, introduced by Deuteronomy, extends from 
Joshua to Kings; the second includes other works and knits the first 
six books of the Old Testament into a whole, not without disorganiz- 
ing part of the earlier compilation (e. g., Joshua). Both Deuteronomy 
and the priestly legislation betray many signs of composite origin, and 
the complexities of the Deuteronomic redaction suggest a distinct two- 
fold process. This compilation has also received post-Deuteronomic 
additions with "priestly" revision, whether light (Judg., chap. 1) 
or heavy (ibid., chaps. 20, 21). The work of redaction by Deutero- 
nomic and "priestly" writers continued to a very late date, as is shown 
by Exodus (chaps. 35-40), Joshua (especially chap. 20), and Kings; 
consequently these compilations tend to overlap with the third source 
which is also composite. The "chronicler" (to use a convenient 
term) has reshaped the religious history of the monarchy and has 
given effect to some singularly arbitrary historical views. He has 
made little use of material in our canonical books for the early part 
of the sixth century, and he passes at once from the fall of Jerusalem 

u Cf. Marti, The Religion of the Old Testament, chap, iv (see pp. 30, 215 ff., 231). 
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to the return in the reign of Cyrus. From the criticism of Ezra, 
chaps. 1-6, it is questionable whether we gain firm ground until the 
time of Artaxerxes I, when there was a return which does not seem 
to be described (Ezra 4:12), and when the literary material becomes 
more extensive. 15 Hence, in viewing Old Testament history we have 
to take up relatively late positions and must start from the form in 
which the material is now preserved. Thus, from the results of liter- 
ary criticism, one must work back to prior stages when Exod., chaps. 
32-34, and Num. 10:29-36; chaps. 11 ff., were contiguous, so that 
related passages could find their way into both Exod., chap. 33, and 
Num., chap. 11; we must also go behind post-Deuteronomic inser- 
tions (e. g., Judg., chaps. 1-2:5; II Sam., chaps. 9-20), and investi- 
gate the Deuteronomic rather than earlier and extremely more remote 
forms. In general, the minuteness of past literary criticism is found 
to be amply justified by the intricacy of the material details; whether 
the phenomena have been correctly correlated is quite another ques- 
tion which depends upon the discovery of controlling clues. Some 
of these clues have been noticed. We have seen the Shechemite 
version of the story of Simeon and Levi adapted to the history of 
Jacob and his sons; the entrance and settlement of Jacob supple- 
mented by some move from Shechem to the south; and, finally, some 
movement from Kadesh northward subordinated to the Exodus and In- 
vasion. At the same time there are fundamental variations in religious 
standpoint which have sometimes influenced the shaping of earlier tra- 
dition. We cannot presume that such redaction and readjustment 
have not been effected in those records where the historical founda- 
tion seems firm; historical criticism must test the foundations, 
and it is obvious that upon the evidence for the development of inter- 
nal history the criticism of the prophetical writings depends. 

The entrance of Jacob "the Aramaean" (Deut. 26:5) and his 
journey southward find a parallel in Abram, whose Aramaean relations 
shape the history of Jacob, the favorite son of the Aramaean Rebekah. 
The three acts of separation: Jacob from Esau or Edom, Abram 

'5 There is much for the view that Ezra 4:7-23 refers to the time when Nehemiah 
had returned to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem (see C. F. Kent, Irsael's Hist, and 
Biog. Narratives, pp. 358 f.). The objections to this overlook the present difficulties 
in Neh., chaps. i-6, and the two disasters implied in Ezra 4:12 and Neh. 1: . 
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from Lot (cf. Edomite Lotan and Gen. 13:5 with 36:6 f.), and Isaac 
from Hagar and Ishmael, are scarcely three distinct events in the 
pre-Mosaic history of certain non-Israelite groups whom the genealog- 
ical details closely connect. Jacob's separation is twofold (on his 
flight from Beersheba and after his entrance into Palestine); the 
name Israel is twice given, and there is a double theophany at Bethel 
(chap. 28 and 35:9; cf. Hos. 12:4). His move is twofold: a north- 
ward journey from Beersheba in the district of Gerar (Gen. 26:17, 
33; 28:10), and the entrance to Shechem, a motive which recurs in 
the story of Abram. In this latter respect Jacob is anticipated by 
Abram, and this may expla'in the absence of traditions of his conquest 
of central Palestine. Moreover, the seizure of this district is not 
recorded in the case of the great Ephraimite conqueror Joshua, 
although it is presupposed in the account of the altar on Mt. Ebal, the 
prelude to his campaigns south and north (Josh. 8 : 30 ff.). Similarly 
in Judg., chap. 1, the unconquered cities lie south and north, and 
there is no hint that Shechem and Shiloh were partly non-Israelite 
(Judg., chaps. 9, 21). Although Deut. 27:1-8 may suggest that Mt. 
Ebal was reached on the day the Jordan was crossed, Joshua's 
campaigns are now preceded by attacks upon Jericho and Ai, after 
the passage from Shittim to Gilgal, the proper sequel to the Exodus 
and the journey from the Gulf of Akabah. Further, the object of 
Judg. 2:1-5 is to show that the movements in chap. 1 were from 
Gilgal (cf. Josh. 10:7; 14:6), and the "angel of Yahweh," who had 
accompanied Israel (Exod. 14:19; 23:20; 32:34), only now departs 
from Gilgal to Bochim (near Bethel). The complicated redaction 
ends with the prominence of the Exodus tradition. 16 

That traditions ignorant of the Exodus long persisted is evident 
from the tribal genealogies in I Chron., chaps. 2-8, and especially 
from the disastrous raids of the Ephraimites upon Gath which grieved 
their "father" Ephraim (I Chron. 7:21-24; cf. vs. 14 and 8:13). 
Kittel has pointed out "die naive Individualisierung im Ton der 
Vatersage," and, indeed, as the Book of Jubilees proves, such primi- 

6 Judg. 2:1-5 ' s editorial; the scene in Josh., chaps. 23 f., and Judg., is Shechem. 
For Bochim, see Meyer, op. cit., pp. 272 ff. There is similar complication in Genesis 
when the narratives imply that Jacob left Laban, not to go to Scheckem, but to return 
direct to his father. Is there some hint of this in his interview with Esau (chap. 32; 
33: 1-16; cf. 36:6-8, with 13:6)? 
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tive lore continued to be current in popular circles. 17 It is here, too, in 
I Chron. 2 and 4, that there is a predominating interest in the south, a 
feature of importance in view of the prominence of the southern tradi- 
tion in the Old Testament. Traditions of an entrance from the east 
into Palestine would not be restricted to one locality; north Palestine 
must have had its share of tribal and local lore, and its stories of rela- 
tions between Phoenicia and Israel. Yet, although the older tradi- 
tions in Judges are non-Judaean — Judah lying outside northern 
interests (Judg., chap. 5) — the late Deuteronomic compiler of the 
history of the "judges" has prefixed the victory of Othniel, the Keniz- 
zite, the brother of Caleb. Again, in Judg., chap. 1, the incidents 
relate to Bethel and the south, and in Genesis the interest extends 
from Shechem (and Dothan) southward, and there is a predilection 
for sagas which are neither Israelite nor exclusively Judaean, but 
representative of wider south Palestinian relations (Myer, pp. 386, 

443)- 

Some of the intricate phenomena in the Old Testament arise from 
the actual transmission of literature from one circle to another, with 
revision and adjustment and with the incorporation of other literature 
which had had an independent growth. Part of Deuteronomy, at 
least, probably originated in north Israel, and there are independent 
grounds for the belief that there was a Deuteronomic history wider in 
its outlook than a later redaction which was Judaean and anti-Isarelite 
(i. e., anti-Samaritan. 18 The extant northern traditions obviously 

17 This alone, independently of universal experience, weakens the common 
assumption that "primitive" features are necessarily older than those more refined 
and elevated (Jubilees and later traditional material often allows us to check the value 
of arguments affecting Genesis). Moreover, just as Jubilees utilizes older material 
but does not permit us to reconstruct the form in which it appeared centuries earlier 
(viz., in Genesis), so there is a difference between JE and P, and it is impossible to 
recover with any confidence the traditions a few centuries previous to the date of JE. 
The gap between Genesis and Jubilees is not immeasurable, and it is relatively incon- 
siderable when one observes underlying Genesis traditions which differ profoundly 
from the present narratives as regards contents and thought (e. g., 6:1-4; 18:2, 16; 
28:18, 22, etc.). 

i* For the latter see Jew. Quart. Rev., 1907, October, pp. 160 ff., and for the 
former, Luther and Meyer, op. tit., pp. 543 ff. (p. 550: the law-giving at Shechem 
earlier than the Mosaic), also R. H. Kennett, Journal of Theol. Studies, 1906, July, 
pp. 486 ff., 498. 
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reach us through Judaean hands, and while one later compiler has 
placed the Kenizzite Othniel at the head of the Israelite "judges," the 
traditions of north Israelite kings have been more or less drastically 
worked over by Judaean sympathizers. An example of this is the 
deliberate subordination of the founder of the (north) kingdom to 
that of the Judaean dynasty. 1 9 When this transmission is recognized, 
it becomes significant that in Josh., chap. 24 (before the dismissal of 
the Israelites), Shechem is the center of a great religious covenant, 
whereas in Gen., chap. 35, Israel's sons leave the heathen gods behind 
them before they proceed to the holy site of Bethel — the former we 
owe to a post-Deuteronomic insertion, the latter has been incorporated 
by P. Now, the character of the " southern " element in Genesis has 
been admirably shown by Meyer and Luther in their extremely sug- 
gestive essays. The south has influenced the development of tradi- 
tion (p. 305), and there is a semi-nomadic treatment of older material 
(pp. 159 f., 305). The stories reflect a close connection between the 
district of Kadesh and south Palestinian groups. Abram and Isaac 
are intimately linked with Hebron and Beersheba, and Hebron was 
notably Calebite (p. 263). Kenite tradition may also be recognized, 
and that probably in Gen. 4 : 26. 20 The conception of the origin of the 
worship of Yahweh in this passage would obviously affect the group of 
traditions to which it belonged and from the fragments of the journey 
from Kadesh it is natural to infer a distinctive organic body of tradition 
with its own representation of events. 

Thus we recognize a considerable "southern" stock of tradition 
relating to movements from Kadesh into Palestine or to southerners 
famous for religious and legislative reforms. There are southerners 
who ultimately appear in Palestine and there are traditions which 
could arise only in the south; there is a specific southern standpoint 
and a treatment of tradition (written or oral) from the southern point 
of view. Whatever historical criticism may think of Othniel's 
victory (Judg. 3:7-11), literary- historical criticism will note that a 
late compiler has access to and a singular interest in a Kenizzite (an 

'9 Crit. Notes, pp. 128 ff. (cf. the treatment of the rejection of Saul in I Sam. 
13:13 f.; 24:20 f.; 28:16-19; and Jonathan's covenant with David, 20:14-16, 31; 
23 = 17-) 

2 ° See also A. R. Gordon, Early Traditions of Genesis, pp. 74, 168, 188, an. 
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Edomite name, Gen. 36:11). No less instructive is the estimate 
of Yahweh's servant Caleb in Num. 14:11-24, a relatively late pas- 
sage (cf. Deut. 1:36). In P. (Num. 13:6; 34:19) Caleb is still the 
representative of Judah, and although Joshua now finds a place in 
the story of the spies (Num. 14:6, 30; 32:12, P; cf. the insertion, 
Deut. 1:37 f.), Caleb's subordination to Joshua and to the tribe of 
Judah is only the final stage in his history. 21 Religious history exalted 
Joshua, the successor of Moses, and (from another standpoint) 
Eleazar the son of Aaron; political history incorporated Caleb in 
Judah and ultimately gave him a Judaean ancestry. Simeon is 
likewise subordinated; his cities are "in the midst of the inheritance 
of the children of Judah" (Josh. 19:1-9), and rightly, if we compare 
the Judaean list in Josh. 15:20 ff. 22 On the other hand, Simeon's 
cities in I Chron. 4 : 28 ff . are not said to be in Judah, and chaps. 2 
and 4 give quite another and novel description of the constitution 
of Judah, the interest in the southern elements being singularly con- 
spicuous. Judah is made up of Caleb and Jerahmeel, sons of Hezron, 
who is also connected with Gilead, 23 and in chap. 4 we have the inter- 
esting vow of Jabez, and references to Caleb, Rechab (vs. 12 for 
Recah), Othniel ben Kenez, Jether (cf. Jethro), Miriam, and Hur — 
we move in the Kadesh-group of tradition, as the Targum itself sug- 
gests. But the material has been revised and adapted to another 
standpoint by tracing Hezron back to Judah through Perez (cf. 
I Chron. 2:4 f.), and by insisting upon Judah' s superiority over 
Simeon (4:27). 

When the Simeonite cities date to David's reign (I Chron. 4:316, 
editorial), it is meant that Judaean pre-eminence over the southern 
groups was due to the founder of the Judaean dynasty, which agrees 
with the critical view of his history. On the other hand, although 
certain portions of chap. 2 (vss. 24-49) agree with conditions in 
David's time, when Caleb dwelt in south Judah (I Sam. 25:3; 

« See Judg. 1:8-15; Josh- i5'-i3 - io (see vs. 13), and ibid. 14:6-15 (where 
Joshua is independent of the Aaronite Eleazar and there are signs of an earlier non-P 
source). 

" But this list has been expanded, perhaps by the addition of Simeonite cities 
(see H. W. Hogg, Ency. Biblica, art. "Simeon," §10). 

'3 For the view that this is parallel to Jacob's move from the south, see Crit. 
Notes, pp. 91 f., 145. 
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30: 14), the southern groups seem to have been still independent after 
the fall of Jerusalem (Meyer, pp. 399, 407, 409). Chap. 2, which 
gives the seats of Caleb, first in south Judah and then farther north 
(vss. 50 ff.), either extends over half a millennium or must be viewed 
from its present exilic or post-exilic standpoint. Moreover, we have to 
observe that Saul, the founder of the (north) Israelite kingdom, 
clearly ruled over Judah, even as the Ephraimite Joshua in turn had 
previously conquered the district (Josh., chap. 10). 24 Although this 
conflicts with the view of many critics, the entrance of the ark into 
Jerusalem is connected with a tradition which ignores its sojourn 
at Shiloh (II Sam. 7:7; cf. I Chron. 23:26). That Abiathar (cf. the 
name Jether) bore the ark (I Kings 2 : 26) certainly conflicts with other 
evidence, but it recalls the journey of the kin of Moses and the ark 
(Num. 10:29-36) and the appearance of Kenites in south Judah 
(Judg. chap. 1), although these naturally conflict with the journey 
of the ark from Shittim to Gilgal and its presence at Shiloh (I Sam., 
chap. 1) or Bethel (Judg. 20:27 f.). 

There are traditions of David's fights against figures who remind 
us of the primitive inhabitants of Hebron (see Crit. Notes, pp. 133 ff.). 
These are quite distinct from the popular narratives of the relations 
between David and Saul, and both obscure the history of one whom 
(north) Israel had reason to respect (cf. the lament, II Sam. 1 : 19 ff.). 
The northern standpoint has been obscured also in Genesis, but it 
still appears in the superiority of Rachel over Leah, of Joseph over 
his brethren, and in the inclusion of Judah among the sons of Israel. 
The southern standpoint now prevails, and it is interesting to notice the 
growing prominence of Hebron (a) as the home, not only of Abraham, 
but also of Isaac (35:27; contrast 28:10), and Jacob (cf. 37:14; 
46:1), and (b) as the burial place of the ancestral figures, including 
Jacob (50:12 f., contrast vss. i-n), and, in later tradition, all his 
sons except Joseph (Joseph Antiq. ii, 8, 2; Test, of XII Patriarchs). 

'* Saul's successful wars (I Sam. 14 47 f.) conflict with popular accounts of his 
relations to David, but agree with the old poem in II Sam., chap. i. They imply 
the possession of Judah, which is also supported by his defeat of Amalek (chap. 15), 
the presence of the priesthood at Nob, a few miles north of Jerusalem, the allusion to 
Jerusalem (17:54), his suzerainty over the south (implied in 27:10, 12), and by the 
possible reference to the men of Judah who took part in his last fight (II Sam. 1:12, 
LXX). See also Crit. Notes, pp. 128 ff. 
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Nevertheless, it is no longer a Calebite Hebron; the traditions have 
become Israelite even as Caleb became a Judaean through Perez. 25 

Everywhere where we can trace the specifically southern cycle of 
tradition it belongs to a late but not to the latest stage. Cain the 
founder of civilization has been placed in an unfavorable light (Gen. 
4:1-15); the Kenizzite Othniel of the Deut. of Judges has become 
an Israelite; and the southern traditions of a movement northward 
from Kadesh, of Caleb against the Anakim of Hebron, or of David's 
conflicts further north, have been subordinated and adjusted to other 
representations. Yet, the half-suppressed southern treatment of the 
rise of Judah is really not very widely separated from the theory that 
David knit together Caleb, Jerahmeel, Kenites, etc., and inaugurated 
the Levitical families (I Chron., chap. 23; note the Mosaites, vss. 
13 f.); so, also, his relations to Israel in the Books of Samuel are 
merely enhanced in I Chron. 10:13 f.; chaps, n, 12, etc. Since 
literary criticism has shown that the present form of I and II Sam. is 
post-Deuteronomic, the southern treatment of biblical history may 
be correlated with the predominance of the southern element in 
Genesis before the date of P. This places us in a period where two 
clear historical situations can be recognized: the northward move- 
ment of southern groups after the fall of Jerusalem, and the subse- 
quent reorganization of the Judaean community. Meyer long ago 
noticed the suggestiveness of the names of the families of Hur and 
Rechab in Neh. 3:9, 14, and it is not improbable that the curious 
constitution of Judah in I Chron., chaps. 2 and 4, represents conditions 
in the course of the reorganization of the tribe. 26 It is at least note- 
worthy that names of a southern type recur in the late genealogies of 
both Benjamin and Judah (Crit. Notes, p. 58), and since many 

*s The present object of Gen., chap. 38, is to elevate Perez over Zerah. The 
latter family claimed the sages of Solomon's day (I Chron. 2:6; I Kings 4:31), while 
the former had a Mahalalel (Neh. 11:4; in Gen. 5:12, son of Kenan or Cain) and 
claimed the entire Davidic dynasty (Ruth 4:12, 18 ff.). These data belong to post- 
exilic tradition and history-writing, and are suggestive for the circles through which 
the records have passed. By the side of the prominence of the Kenizzite Othniel in 
Judg. 3, may be placed the local interest in Zorah, Eshtaol, Kirjath-jearim (ibid., 13 ff.), 
with which cf. I Chron. 2:52 ff., and Crit. Notes, pp. 40, 88; in the story where P 
comes to the front, Bethel and Benjamin are prominent (ibid., 20 f.). 

36 Meyer, Entstehung des Judentums (1896), p. 119; Israeliten, p. 430 (cf. his 
hint, p. 300, near foot of page). 
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scholars freely admit the presence of southerners, some time after the 
fall of Jerusalem, 27 it is natural to ask whether they or the "families 
of scribes" (I Chron. 2:55) are to be associated with extant historical 
traditions previous to P. In the nature of the case literary material 
earlier than P must be associated, in its present form, with internal 
conditions in Judah immediately before P's time. 

The historical vicissitudes still remain obscure, yet in the same 
period we have another equally important change, when Judaean 
hostility to Samaria took the place of relations which were less 
unfriendly. The latter is a question of careful inference (R. H. Ken- 
nett, J. A. Montgomery). To assume that the survivors of the old 
Judaean monarchy or the people of north Israel were at all deficient 
in religious culture begs the question and eludes argument. On the 
other hand, the fall of Judah may explain the fragmentary char- 
acter of its monarchical history, and the presence of popular and 
local tradition. By the sixth century conditions in the north had no 
doubt become settled after the fall of Samaria, and we may assume 
a not inconsiderable literary activity — and even a relatively unbiased 
treatment of Judaean history (II Kings 14:8-15) A case may be 
made for dating the present Deuteronomy not earlier than the sixth 
century, and since the Deuteronomic redactions admittedly extend over 
several decades, their contemporaneity with the changing historical 
situations is not improbable. But the historical data, as we have 
seen in the chronicler's work, are extremely scanty, although we 
can perceive that Judah who is enrolled among the "sons" of Israel 
ultimately becomes a rival of Israel as centuries earlier under the 
divided monarchy. 28 

■7 See generally Meyer, Entstehung, pp. 1 14-19; Cheyne, Introd. to Isaiah, 
pp. 210 f.; Guthe, Ency. Biblica, art. "Israel," §45; C. C. Torrey, Journal of Biblical 
Literature, XVII, 1898, pp. 16-20; N. Schmidt, Hibbert Journal, January, 1908, 
p. 332. The evidence tends in the direction of the " Jerahmeelite theory," but see 
the present writer, Jour, of Theol. Studies, 1907, p. 120. 

a8 On general conditions, see Montgomery, The Samaritans, pp. 47, 53, 57, 59, 61; 
and the present writer, Jew. Quart. Rev., July, 1907, p. 817, n.; October, pp. 158 ff. 
For the date of Deuteronomy, ibid., pp. 162, 164; E. Day, Jour, oj Bibl. Lit., 1902, 
pp. 202 f.; Kennett, Jour, of Theol. Studies, July, 1906, pp. 481 ff. For the Deutero- 
nomic redactions of history, G. F. Moore's article, "Historical Literature" (§7), in the 
Ency. Biblica, should be especially noticed. It is probable that the enthusiasm aroused 
by the re-establishment of the Judaean monarchy (cf. Hag. and Zech.) left its mark 
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That the Deuteronomic age (broadly speaking) marks a turning- 
point will be admitted by most scholars; Israelite religion, ethics, 
and legislation take their distinctive shape and sever themselves 
more clearly from the related forms in neighboring lands. The age 
grew out of profound political and social movements, the result of 
changes probably unique in Palestinian history. The Assyrian con- 
quests had dissolved the whole structure of ancient society and had 
destroyed the old national and local ties. In the latter part of the 
eighth century north Palestine and Samaria lost numbers of its inhab- 
itants, and new peoples were introduced, including tribes of the Syrian 
desert. Judah, too, suffered an almost crushing blow from Sen- 
nacherib, though the outcome is not clear. In the seventh century, 
apart from fresh settlements in Samaria (cf. Ezra 4:9), we find an 
extensive movement east of the Jordan from Edom to Hauran, at a 
time when the Assyrian empire was rapidly decaying.' 9 Finally, 
in the sixth century comes the fall of Jerusalem with a subsequent 
pressure from the south. In less than two centuries, the north and 
the south underwent vital vicissitudes. New societies sprang up, 
and our conceptions of the Israelite conquest and its results may be 
applied to these movements in and after the Assyrian age. The assimi- 
lation of the immigrants to the soil and to the traditions of their 
new home may naturally be inferred (cf . also Jer. 41:5; II Kings 
17:32 f., 41; Ezra 4:2), and since our first continuous historical com- 
pilation, like Deuteronomy itself, is posterior to the changes in Samar- 
itan society, the questions of the preservation of older history and of the 
internal characteristics of extant material must obviously be consid- 
ered in the light of the catastrophes which began in the north and 
ended in the south. 

Our survey of the problem of Simeon and Levi has brought to 
light a remarkable intricacy both as regards history and religious 
development, an intricacy which may appear hypercritical, and which 
involves hypotheses apparently too complicated to be reasonable. Yet 

upon the treatment of the Davidic dynasty (Kennett, op. cit., 1905, p. 181, n. 1), and 
that the separation from Samaria influenced the description of the earlier schism 
(cf. the part taken by Shemaiah, Neh. 6: 10, and I Kings 12: 22-24, and LXX, vs. 240). 
*s> L. B. Paton, Syria and Palestine, pp. 269 f.; Winckler, KATs, p. 151. 
(The Assyrian records of the close of the eighth century are very instructive for the 
close relationship among south Palestinian peoples.) 
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this intricacy prevails throughout the historical sources which, on 
literary critical grounds, tend to be nearly contemporaneous. It is 
certain that the evidence, whether internal or external, represents 
important historical vicissitudes which bear directly upon literary 
history and must inevitably be considered from the standpoint of 
literary and historical criticism. The old historians had access to 
some historical outlines (cf. Amraphel, Shishak, etc.), but their his- 
tory is not that which external sources give us. National written 
history stands quite apart from external evidence, and so far as the 
present writer is acquainted with the latter as regards historical or 
religious conditions, it compels a reconsideration of the problems 
of the Old Testament. To the theologian criticism has brought the 
solution of his difficulties and a more profound manifestation of the 
working of Providence in history. But the technical and scientific 
study of the Old Testament is quite independent of the form in which 
religious teaching has been placed, and it demands the most thorough 
and consistent employment of modern knowledge and methods. 30 

3° The method adopted by the present writer here and elsewhere is not the recovery 
of history, but the comparison of historical views preserved in highly composite sources 
which, on the literary-critical view tend to be nearly contemporary. It involves the 
use of some material which is commonly rejected, sometimes not without contempt 
(e. g., P and Chronicles), and it recognizes that what was thought of the past is often 
more important than the actual facts of the past. By treating the sources objectively 
the risk of error is not so great perhaps as when attempts are made to reconstruct 
true history, and this method does more justice to the possibility that different groups in 
exilic and post-exilic Palestine could really look back upon a different past. The 
result is to find a very considerable extent of mutilation and adjustment of tradition, 
oral and written, and to suggest that this is due partly to intelligible historical vicissi- 
tudes and partly to rivalries among priestly families (so the "Levitical" evidence) through 
whose hands the writings seem to have ultimately passed. Some light is thus thrown 
upon the presence of specifically local narratives and of restricted family interests 
(e. g., Perez). The whole leads to the conclusion that even the earlier sources (non-D, 
non-P) belong, in their present form, to a date not far removed from the last compilers. 
This is not refuted by their language, because even II Sam., chaps. 9-20, is generally 
regarded as a post-Deuteronomic insertion (after Budde), or by their thought, 
because there is not evidence that the mentality of the prophets or of D and P was that 
of the people as a whole, or by their relation to the history of Israel, because this, 
as the present article may perhaps show, stands in need of independent critical 
examination. 



